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WHEN FOUND— 
R. GEORGE SUTTON, of Beckenham, one of our oldest and most 


enthusiastic readers, has contributed the magnificent sum of 
£5,000 to our fund for endowing the Charles Dickens Home for Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors. This he has sent in the form of 5% Bearer War 
Bonds. On behalf of the Fellowship we tender him our deep and 


grateful thanks for his most magnanimous gift. 
* * * * * 


The general response to the appeal for subscriptions has been so 
generous that we are able to announce that enough money has already 
been received to allow of the purchase of the freehold of the home at 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. A full list, which is very lengthy, will be published 
shortly. In the meantime every effort is required to increase the 
amount in order to furnish the home, build the necessary training 
shops, and to endow the Institute. 

a4 a * as * 

Towards this sum required, the Dickens Féte, organised by Mr. 
Bransby Williams, which took place September 17th at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent Park, will, we hope, contribute largely. It 
was a huge success and was supported by every class of the community. 

All the atternoon the-grounds were crowded and a fine business done 
at the side shows and stalls, bewildering almost in their variety and 
attractiveness. On another page a special article appears by Mr. 
Arthur Waugh. 

% ** * % 

One of the most interesting and merry episodes of the day was the 

drive of the four-in-hand coach from the Eccentric Club in Ryder Street, 
_ St. James’ to the Féte, loaded with all the members of the Pickwick 
_ Club, and many other Dickensian characters dressed in costumes of 
- flawless accuracy. Its passage to and from the grounds cavsed a great 
sensation and a large crowd enthusiastically cheered it on its journeys. 
The sounds of the musical notes from the guard’s bugle filled the air 
as the coach rattled through the crowded streets, and on its arrival 
_ at the gates of the Park, the guard’s performance became more vigorous 
still, causing a stampede amongst the company assembled in the 
grounds to meet their old friends who were once more to enteitain 
and amuse them during the afternoon. Its journey was almost as 
exhilarating as that performed by the Muggleton coach to Dingley 
Dell as described by the immortal chronicler, and which forms the 
Cameo from Dickens in our present issue. When the Pickwickians 
alighted and marched through the grounds to the headquarters of 
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their club, they gave to the scene the appearance of a veritable Dickens 
land. 

oi * * * x 

Apart from the Pickwickians, Dickens characters were here, there 
and everywhere. Poor Jo was diligently sweeping imaginary crossings 
all day and incidentally enriching the fund; Mr. Micawber strutted 
about as only he can, taking little notice of Montague Tigg’s overtures 
for a smal] loan for his friend round the corner; Sidney Carton had 
no thoughts for the tumbrils as he wandered about with Lucy Manette, 
often accompanied by a miniature Sidney Carton ; whilst Sairey Gamp 
and Betsey Prig seemed to have got over their differences for the time 
being and made up their minds to do the best they could for the noble 
cause. Mrs. Jarley was busy with her Waxworks, but Gabriel Varden 
had quite forgotten his domestic troubles and showed quite a friendly 
feeling towards his friends the Bow Street Runners. Serjeant Buzfuz 
created a good deal of attention, but he was not half so attractive 
looking as the Beadle in his gold lace. In the Dingley Dell Ballroom, 
were Mr. Turveydrop and Sim Tappertit, acting as M.C’s to a happy 
company of dancers, and not far away were Fagin, the Dodger, Oliver 
Twist, Nancy, Charley Bates and Bill Sikes doing a roaring trade with 
handkerchiefs which had been showered on them in hundreds. Dan’] 
Peggotty and Captain Cuttle displayed great knowlege of treasures 
from the deep, prominent amongst them beinz a real German mine, 
whilst the Old Curiosity Shop, and Mrs. Bransby Williams’s Stall, and 
the Lucky Tub presided over by the Boofer lady, Cobbs and Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Walmers, junr., did fine business with all sorts of useful 
and unique items sent to swell the funds. 

oo * co * * 

Strolling through the grounds one met hundreds of well-known 
persons. Mr. Henry F. Dickens and his family. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
Mr. Edwin Pugh, Lord Chaplin, Sir Arthur Pearson ; writers, journa- 
lists, actors, actresses, society people, city men, ladies and gentlemen 
of all stations in life, soldiers, sailors, wounded warriors and not a 
few of the blinded heroes for whom all were working. Each and every 
one came with the full intention of enjoying themselves and found no 
difficulty in doing so. And so the great Dickens Day came and went, 
and unlike most things long anticipated, it far exceeded expectations. 
May it bring into the coffers of the fund hundreds of pounds. ! 

* * * * * 

Mr. Bransby Williams wishes us to say that as it will be practically 
impossible for him to thank personally all those who helped him to make 
the day the success it was, he hopes all those who assisted him will 
accept, through us, his grateful thanks for all each and every one did. 
Without such willing friends it could not have been accomplished, he 
says, and he heartily appreciates all their kindness. 

os Hs * * % 

On the Sunday afternoon preceding the Féte, Mr. Williams organised 
a special concert at the Palladium, at which a bevy of first-class artistes 
assisted. Half-an-hour before it started there was not standing room 


& 
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in the building, and we understand that a further good sum of about 
£500 will be realized for the Fund. 


* * * 8 * 


A party of wounded Australian officers from Lord Darnley’s mansion 
at Cobham in Kent, was entertained by the Pickwick Bicycle Club at 
their headquarters in Eldon Street, London, on September 5th, and a 
very joyous time was spent. The visitors arrived in the afternoon 
und found a hearty welcome awaiting them. After a friendly game or 
two at billiards and an itinerary of the rooms, the walls of which are 
hidden from view by a unique collection of Pickwickian Pictures and 
relics, the company assembled at six o'clock to hear a lecture on the 
Pictures to the Pickwick Papers illustrated by about 100 lantern slides. 
This was followed by a really roilicking smoking concert conducted in 
the real Pickwickian spirit, with flowing bowl and tasty viands inter- 
spersed. The talent was varied ind of a high order and was highly 
appreciated by the wounded warriors. Where all was first rate, it 
would be invidious to draw distinctions. Suffice to say that at the 
time for departure of the guests for their home in the heart of Dickens- 
land, a long programme had been gone through, merry speeches had 
been made, an hilarious time had quickly passed, and the unanimous 
verdict of the heroes was “It’s the best evening we have yet had.” 
Three cheers for the Pickwickians accompanied by the waving of a 
crutch or two brought the proceedings to a close. 

* * * * * 


We regret to learn that Mr. Joyce Kilmer, President of the New York 
branch of the Dickens Fellowship was killed in France on July 30th. 
We had not the pleasure of meeting Mr. Kilmer, but we know his 
charming volumes of essays and his very delightful poems, and we know 
too, how much he was loved in ell literary circles in New York ard 
admired for his sterling qualities in the Fellowship. A copy of the 
New York Times of August 25th containing a long article on the 
soldier poet and many poetical tributes from his friends and admirers, 
has been sent us by Mrs. Neweqmer, She speaks of Joyce Kilmer as 
their “ beloved president,”’ and goes on to say: “ Personally, [ am 
deeply grieved by his going. I liked him dearly. His youth, his joy 
of living, his strength—all appealed to me, »nd I feel earth is much the 
poorer by the passing of so sweet a soul.” 

: * * * * 4 


Our readers will be profoundly grieved to learn that Shirley, a son 
of Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Marriott, was killed in France on the 9th of 
last month, This is the third son of Mr, and Mrs. Marriott to make the 
great sacrifice, and no words of ours can adequately express our deep 
sympathy and sorrow for them in their great and terrible grief. Shirley 
was in Australia when war broke out and he came to England with the 
Australian contingent. He leaves a wite and two children, one of 


whom he has never seen, 
Tae Eprror. 
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THE DICKENS FETE AND FAIR 
By ARTHUR WAUGH 


HERE could be only one possible opinion about it, and that opinion 
was universal: the Dickens Fair was a rollicking success from 
start to finish. The night before, when rain was falling steadily out 
of a grey heaven, one needed not to be a pessimist if one entertained 
some trembling fears about the morrow. The weather was the one 
thing necessary, and the weather threatened bitterly to failure. But, 
after a doubtful morning, the sky cleared up, and there was only one 
heavy shower to discomfort the huge crowd that filled the Botanic 
Gardens all the afternoon. And even that shower did good, for it drove 
the company into the tents. As the rain rattled upon the roof of 
Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, Mr. Malcolm Scott, gorgeously resplendent 
as Mrs. Jarley herself, cast a thankful eye roof-ward. ‘ That’s the 
stuff to give them,” he murmured, * that will send them racing into 
the shows.” And so it did, to the immediate advantage of the 
exchequer. For the rest, none thought about the weather for a 
moment. The entire afternoon was one glittering feast of enter- 
tainment. 

The only honest way to describe the show is to recount one’s own 
experiences, so we may as well be egotistical for the occasion and run 
the gamut of amusement as it presented itself to our own contented 
pilgrimage. We were five minutes too late to see the Pickwickians 
drive up to the entrance ; but the coach was still at the gate, surrounded 
by a crowd of impecunious idlers. Having passed the special con- 
stables at the turnstiles we ran straight into Miss Sydney Farebrother 
as ‘‘ Poor Jo,” plying her broom upon the gravel, and modestly touching 
her shabby cap, 2 marvel of Dickensian portraiture. One step further 
brought us face to face with a pair of rubicund matrons, who rushed to 
grasp us by the hand—Sairey Gamp, surely, and none other, 
accompanied by her faithful Betsey Prig. “ Excuse my companion, 
Sir,” whispered Mr. Frank Staff, whom we hardly recognised under 
Betsey’s nodding bonnet; ‘I’m afraid she’s been drinking a little, 
early as the hour is”: but Sarah would have none of it, and boldly 
combated “the bage insinuation.” Nevertheless the pocket-flask 
emerging from Mr. Ivan Berlyn’s side-pocket was uncomfortable 
evidence for the prosecution. Then a couple of Bow Street Runners 
bore down upon us, and we were seized with apprehensions of being 
at once transported to “The Court Now Sitting,” until the kindly 
greetings of Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross and Mr. F. T. Harry assured us 
that an old Dickensian would be allowed to escape the suspicion of 
picking Gabriel Varden’s pocket, even if Mr. Walter Dexter had been 
ungenerous enough to hand us over to the authorities. And so we 
were enabled to make our way to the bandstand, where Sir Arthur 
Pearson, in a few sympathetic phrases, was declaring the Féte now 
opened ; and then the doors of the Bleak House concert-room enabled 
us to snatch a chair and listen to Mr. Neil Kenyon. at the very top of 
his form, disguised as a velvet-coated poet, with recitals of verse 
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every whit as witty as the best of the Victorians, and no less naughty 
than the majority of the Georgians. 

Thence we were haled into Mrs. Jarley’s company, and were 
fortunate enough to enter at the same moment as Mrs. Gamp and 
Mrs. Prig. Mrs. Jarley had her eye on them at once. ‘Tell the old 
lady to sit down at the back !” she thundered. “Oo are you cailing 
an old lady?” retorted Sairey, ‘‘ old lady yourself. [ shall sit 
wherever I’m dispoged’”’: and there might almost have been trouble 
brewing, stronger than tea, had not the wax figure of Mr. Lloyd George 
nearly tumbled from its pedestal, and Miss Heather Thatcher, looking 
divinely beautiful as ‘‘ Peace, of the Right Sort,’ waved her myrtle- 
bough between the two. So we saw the show through to a ripple of 
laughter, and then across the road, picking up a handkerchief or two 
en route from Fagin’s Den, wedging our way past Mr. W. H. Berry, 
Micawber to the life, and Mr. Hayden Coffin, stately and heroic as 
Sydney Carton, to the sanded circus where “ Sir’ Harry Crocker was 
taking the most audacious liberties with a ferocious tiger, and the 
Brothers Egbert, disguised as a pair of Persian princes, sang and danced 
to the double tom-tom a marvellous ditty with a strange 
refrain, ““ We speakee no dam word English”; while ** Lady ”’ Pollie 
Emery discovered the most sensitive earsight, which could hear a 
fly walking on the tent-roof despite the full force of the British 
Imperial Orchestra, which was playing a selection from “ Shanghai” 
just outside. | 

It. was now time to consider tea, and if Sairey Gamp’s second-best 
beverage seemed a little washy and botanic, who covld find fault with 
the refr.shment, with Betsey at our elbow to furnish a voluminous 
excuse ? “That your ration of cake, sir? Oh, no, Sir; you must 
be making a mistake, Sir That’s a little bit of crockery you’ve chipped 
off the handle of your tea-cup !”» There were more Bow Street runners 
at the corner, so we dodged under the guy-ropes and slipped into the 
court of Mr. Justice Bransby Williams, where Mr. Walter de Freece 
was in act of being tried for selling by auction without an auctioneer’s 
licence amid boisterous laughter. 

And now, like the host at the famous marriage-feast, we kept our best 
till last, and seated in the front row of Mr. Crummles’s theatre roared 
with laughter over the inimitable melodrama ‘“ Ooh,” for which Mr. 
Harry Grattan had secured a starry cast, including Miss Violet Loraine, 
Miss Peggy Primrose, Miss Betty Bolton (admirable as “the village 
idiot’), Miss Pauline Pim (a delicious sleuth-hound), Mr. Tom Reynolds, 
Mr. William Slack, Mr. Kenneth Kent and many others. It was a 
side-splitting burlesque, and no one who saw it is likely to forget the 
death of the Chambermaid (Miss Molly Terraine). Three-quarters of 
the cast were lying dead as she entered. ‘‘ A gentleman to see you, 
Sir,” she said. But her master, the Squire in pink, promptly dug her 
with a dagger in the ribs. “Die!” he yelled. ‘Oh, certainly, Sir,” 
she replied, with the modest readiness of a trained serving maid, and 
sank in a heap across the doorway. ‘‘ That’s the best of all,” we said. 
But we had reckoned without the Pickwickian Company. 


Es 
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It was the last of their performances by the time we entered their 
hall, fascinatingly arranged against a Cecil Aldin background, with a 
bowl of punch steaming on the good mahogany table. Here were all 
our old friends, Mr. Pickwick (Mr. George Moore), Tony Weller (Roy 
Byford), the Fat Boy (Bruce Winstone), Sam Weller, Jingle, Snodgrass 
Winkle, Tupman and all the rest. Was there ever such revelry ? 
Were such songs ever sung before? What could possibly be more 
entirely Dickensian, jovial, or in the proper picture ? 

Well, perhaps, only one thing. For as we traced our reluctant 
steps towards the gates, having had warning that the closing-time was 
at hand, and despite Sarah’s tea things, being conscious also of a void 
sentiment in the inner man, we passed a rostrum, where a certain 
indefatigable figure was still at work, selling off by auction (without 
a licence.?) the small remnant of the stall-holders’ goods. It was Mr. 
Bransby Williams himself, the presiding genius of the whole affair, 
the creative spirit that had lent cheerfulness and capacity to every side 
of the entertainment, the Dickensian par excellence, whose energy and 
tact were only equalled by the unselfish good nature with which, during 
the whole afternoon, he had seemed to urge the interests of every actor 
and actress except himself. And now, when the lights in the theatre 
are out, the laughing company dispersed, and only the tra.npled 
grass bears witness to the half-forgotten revelry, it is he that will linger 
longest in our memory, as the embodiment of all the day’s enjoyment, 
and the living expression of all its good humour. It was “ Bransby’s 
day,” and to him be the credit and the gratitude. 


DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 
(No. 4, SERIES A) 
By FRANCESCO BERGER 


A Book by Charles Dickens. 


With prisoners at home and prisoners abroad 
This girl-heroed story is amply stored. 


1.—A King of ancient land in olden days. 
2.—A Northern isle divided here half-ways. 
3.—If that is what you’re feeling, 

4.—’Tis this you'll be revealing. 

5.—Hard Latin terms curtailed. 

6.—To follow cause ne’er failed. 


SOLUTION OF DOUBLE ACROSTIC (No. 2, Series A). 
ConeorD, AdO(nis), RaM, K(c)B, EvE, RicketY. 


Correct solutions have been received from: E. T. Wedmore, Maud 
Melville Fowler, W. Ridley Kent. 

Correspondents are respectfully informed that “ Aphro”’ although 
the half of ‘“‘ Aphrodite ” in point of syllables, is not the half in point of 
letters, and cannot therefore be accepted as the correct solution of 
Light 2. ‘‘ Chord” instead of “‘concord’’ has been admitted as 
alternative solution of Light in same Acrostic. £ 
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THE MARK TAPLEY TABLET 


“‘ For two and twenty sons I never wept, 
Because they died in honor’s lofty bed.” 
Tirus ANDRONICUS. 


CLUES poets have been curiously revealed by the war. Without 

exception, seemingly, they have been, in spirit, genuine Mark 
Tapleys. Lieut. E. A. Makintosh, killed at Cambrai at the age of 24, 
left behind a collection of poems from one of which the following verse 
is transcribed. Referring to the soldiers’ attitude toward death, he 
wrote :— 


Though we knew that, at the last he would have the best of us, 
Carelessly we braved his might, felt, and knew not why, 

Something stronger than ourselves, moving in the dust of us, 
Something in the Soul of Man still too great to die. 


In that verse there is enough material for commentary to fill the 
Tablet three or four times over. Whence did this very young man 
acquire the amazing insight, profundity, and severe simplicity of 
expression manifest in those four Jines ? Assuredly not from 24 years 
ot hilarious boyhood and adolescence. The same question arises in the 
case of all the young soldier poets, and the answer lies too deep for 
words unless we copy the admirable poetic restraint which ascribes 
insolvble mystery simply to “something.” Such restraint is wonderful 
in a poet of 24, choosing his words amid cannon roar and accumulated 
horrors of which death was the least. 

* * * * * 

“Something.” What perfect justice of phtase! O that the vanity 
of the average man would oftener let him describe as “‘ something,” 
that of which he really knows next to nothing beyond surmise. 
Was the word “Something” deliberately selected? Or was it 
propelled into its poetic place—which it fills so adequately—by the 
dread exigency of the young poet’s environment ? No guess is possible 
to us who had not the privilege of acquaintance with the soldier 


poet. 
* ar ok * k 


We aii know what the conventional gaseous poetaster would have 
said instead of “ Something.”’ He—blithe benignant noodle that he 
usually is—would of course, have written down stay ! For the 
moment it shall be left among the Tablet’s “ missing words.” (Not 
for competition.) 


* * * * * 


It needs a stout heart and a strong head to bear a cruel bereavement 
with the unflinchirg fortitude evinced by Colonel and Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, whose youngest son, Quentin, was killed in an air fight on 
the western front. Colonel Roosevelt is reported to have said :— 
“ Quentin’s mother and I are glad that he got to thé front, and had 
an opportunity of showing what he was made of.”” On another occasion 
the Colonel said: ‘’ Three of my sons are at the front. One has been 
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killed, and two are wounded. My only regret is that I am unable to 
be fighting by their side.” 
* * * * * 

The reality of that regret is sufficiently attested by the Colonel’s 
life-record. He is one of those men to whom imminent peril is the 
salt of life, because in its presence they can enjoy what is to them the 
exquisite pleasure of snapping their thumbs at it. Their nearest 
approach to a sensation of alarm is experienced when they contemplate 
the dire remorse that would seize them on their death beds if ever, by 
unpardonable oversight, they had omitted to get into danger when 
opportunity offered. This sort of Mark Tapley is not uncommon. 
But the man who revels in danger for himself, may have the tenderest 
scruples about exposing others to it. This consideration it is which 
throws into relief the very exceptional hardihood of Colonel Roosevelt. 
Although too dignified to utter the idle boast, we may be sure he 
would cheerfully have given his own life to save the life of his boy, and 
yet now that the gallant young airman has fought and died in a 
righteous cause, his father has nothing to regret excepting his own 
inability to take a share of duty and risk by the side of his heroic 
sons. 

* * * * * 

Ah! think what a rendering of this theme Charles Dickens would 
have given us if, when writing a new book, it had occurred to him to 
depict Mark Tapley as the father of a soldier son slain on the battlefield ! 
We Dickens-lovers can almost scent the atmosphere that would pervade 
such an episode delineated by the hand we know and love so well. 
The scene on Dover pier ; the son on board the departing troop-ship ; 
the father waving good-bye with shouts of encouragement and smiles 
of brave assurance, albeit with an obstinate Jump in his throat. Ay ! 
we may fancy we sniff the sea air as Dickens would have wafted it 
across his pages, but for the rest we are thrown upon our own poor 
resources. 

* * * * * 

How would Mark Tapley have borne the news that his boy had been 
killed ? .’Tis a speculation that ought not to be unfruitful, especially 
in this time of universal mourning, but inevitably, it leads us once 
more to lament that Mark Tapley lived only in one book and died 
along with his creator, whose genius alone could do justice to any 
further development of this greatest of Dickensian characters. On the 
other hand, we have to remember that Mark Tapley is the Master’s 
legacy for a helper and comforter to each one of us in time of need. 
With this thought for our encouragement, shall we try to figure out for 
ourselves some passable conception of Mark Tapley pierced with grief ? 

* * * * * 

First of all, we may say for certain that on receipt of the fatal news, 
Mark Tapley would make no affectation of remaining “jolly.” No, for 
that would justify the obtuse fault finders who have called Mark Tapley 
an ‘impossible conception.” From the Master’s hand we have 
received Mark Tapley, a man of flesh and blood ; quaint and whimsical, 
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but human to the core. Bereft of his boy, his suffering would have 
been severe, the more because of his manful effort to bear up. We 
can imagine a quaintly pathetic confession that he had never thought 
of this when he had determined to remain jolly under circumstances 
that would keep other men down. Possibly the ebb and flow of emo- 
tion marking the conflict between grief and will power, might have 
found relief in a paroxysm of tears. 

* * * * * 

After a few days, a gradual recovery of self control, and very likely 
a chiding of his own weakness. Can we not imagine him taking himself 
to task thus ?—“‘ Who is it that is hurt ? Not my boy—he is all 
right. He has died a more glorious death than I can hope to die. 
For whom then do I grizzle? Actually for myself, my own mean, 
paltry, cowardly self! O shame on me that I should shed tears of 
self pity. At first there was some excuse for me, because I thought 
only of his wounds, and his pain, and his fair hair dabbled with his 
blood, and his dying thoughts of home and loved ones far away, and 
I believed my grief was for him. But now that I can see I am 
grizzling for myself, I will have done with it. Not thus will I 
dishonour my dead soldier son.” 

* * * * * 

The fact that a promising son has been sacrificed in war is at once 
an aggravation and a palliative of sorrow. Contending emotions may 
cause us to exclaim in one breath: “It ought not to have been” and 
“It was unavoidable.” Many of us, from the opinions we had 
formed of wars in general and England’s wars in particular, had come to 
regard ourselves as out and out pacifists, but that was before Germany’s 
brazen iniquity had burst upon an amazed world and we are now obliged 
to admit that in the present war the British Empire has played the only 
part consistent with honour. For once, as it happens, honour runs ir 
double harness with expediency. We must all die once, and far betten 
die now, opposing the hosts of hell, than live under their heels for a few 
additional pusillanimous years. Hence the civilized world is plunged 
in mourning but not in disgrace. Many seek, and some find, a degree 
of solace in one or other form of religion. That depends upon individual 
temperament and psychology, but every bereaved tather and mother 
must feel strengthened and stimulated by Colonel and Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
noble fortitude, unparalleled since the days oh Sparta. 

3 * * * * 


*- Brave son derived from honourable loins.” Quentin’s name 
appears on the dedicatory page of one of his father’s books, an 
indication of his parent’s pride in him. But Quentin has “ shewn 
what he was made of” at the cost of his life, and his parents 
with marvellous strength of soul pronounce themselves content. 
Externally, they renounce the selfish luxury of woe, although, assuredly, 
their hearts are wrung with anguish at the loss of their laddie. Toward 
them will flow an indefinable gratitude along with affectionate admira- 


tion and respect, from thousands of hearts, including the heart of 
a as “THE BLUE DRAGON.” 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP AND THE BLINDED 
WARRIORS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


het following is an extract from a letter written by Mr. G. K. 

Chesterton to The Daily Telegraph of 16th September :—I am 
sure that both you and your readers will hear with sympathy any 
appeal on behalf of the present effort of the Dickens Fellowship ; both 
in the matter of its object and of its method. Its object is the estab- 
lishment and endowment of the Charles Dickens Home for Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Its method is a 
part of the revival of those great interesting English romances which are 
among the most national traditions that can be treasured in a time of 
national sacrifice, and centres in what might roughly and inadequately 
be called a Dickens Pageant. 

Touching the former, it is easier to give sympathy, and I trust easier 
te give help, than to give even approximate expression to the deep 
motives that must make such help or such sympathy a duty. Not even 
the dead deserve more honour than the blind; the blind of the great 
war who have lost the light thet is nearest to life; and carry about 
with them the darkness, if not the silence of the grave. When this 
long exile of Engtishmen is over at last these heroic men will in a sense 
remain exiles at home ; for there must be said of them the most pathetic 
thing that can be said even of the fallen—that they will never see 
England again. But the England which they feel and experience 
through other channels may at least be an England which is apprecia- 
tive, and therefore worthy of what they have lost. They can be saved 
from the beggary and base treatment which has been the worst of all 
the old ironies of soldiering ; those horrors of peace which have done 
more than any horrers of war to stimulate a modern mockery of patri- 
otism. Nor is there less ground for appeal, and especially of appeal 
in so great a name, because such men are often in any case as brave in 
misfortune as in battle ; and these especially, who may even in a mater- 
ial sense be called mute, inglorious Miltons, often have much of the 
philosephy of Mark Tapleys. 

For the second element, which concerns the interest in Dickens, if less 
absolutely human and universal, can still count on being in the fullest 
sense national and demecratic. Of that literary achievement the great 
ereative force has already survived the numerous critical forces, fair 
and unfair.” The defects of Dickens will still be discussed when the 
merits of mest people are forgotten. But the merit of his work will 
now certainly remain > whether men call it life as a man of genius saw 
it, or fairyland, as a man of genius invented it. 


A NEW BRANCH OF THE FELLOWSHIP 
pue. newest branch of the Fellowship to be formed is that at 
Cinderford (Glos.) whose first meeting takes place on October 
Ist. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. W. C. G. Gardner, 3 Station Rosd. 


. 
. 
: 
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DICKENS AND CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 


JOHN FORSTER tells us that Captain Marryat was “ among the 
e first in Dickens’s liking,’ and the records of their friendship, 
scant as they are, show that the two men were upon intimate terms. 
We may therefore assume that Dickens was acquainted with Marryat’s 
stories, as, indeed, what man or boy of the period was not ? Marryat 
was in the straight line of literary descent from Smollett and Fielding 
who, as we know from Dickens’s autobiographical admissions, were 
the first authors to exercise a spell upon him ; and, without troubling 
to seek direct evidence, which I doubt not is available, I count con- 
fidently upon the fact that Dickens had read and enjoyed “ Peter 
Simple,” “Midshipman Easy,” ‘“ Jacob Faithful,” and all those other 
breezy books which have given Captain Marryat first place in the 
youthful affections of generation after generation. But why do I 
mention this? Because, happening most rarely to have a spare hour 
or two, I followed Charles Lamb’s example and with new books all 
around me took down an old one, and, once more yielding myself to 
an enchanter of my boyhood, glanced through the pages of “ Jacob 
Faithful.” And suddenly I began making discoveries, very small in 
their way, and perhaps signifying nothing conclusive, yet to Dicken- 
sians surely not without interest. 

I do not like to think how many veais have passed since I first read 
“ Jacob Faithful” ; at all events, I had forgotten the main lines of the 
plot. But my memory was soon revived, and I recalled that the story 
was of a boy of the humblest origin, brought up by hand, aspiring to be 
a gentleman, displaying an obstinate love of independence, succeeding 
to an unexpeeted fortune, and eventually marrying the woman whom 
he had loved at first sight when she was a little gul. The first thought 
that flashed into my mind was that, apart from minor details, all this 
strongly suggested the story of Pip, in Great Expectations. Marryat 
published his River Thames romance in 1834: Great Expectaiions 
was written in 1861; plenty of time for the seeds to germinate in 
another mind, and for that mind even to be unconscious of their origin. 
Jacob and Pip are, in fact, close relations, if not brethren. They have 
the same animating ideas ; their experiences are of the same class ; and 
the moral of each one’s career is the same. 

Jacob’s father, ever smoking and ruminating, and with a homely 
philosophy of his own, is also of a familiar type to us Dickensians. 
“‘T can’t read nor write, Jacob,” he said, “I wish I could; but look, 
boy, I means this mark for three quarters of a bushel,” and he 
made a mark something like the letter A. Another tiny seed—Joe 
Gargery ! 

Jacob, apprenticed to a waterman, is placed on a boat in charge ot 
one John Marables, a decent well-meaning man who is dragged into 
crime by a subtle rogue, aping the gentleman, named Fleming. 
Marables is transported to Australia ; Fleming is hanged ; but in this 
episode, brief as it is, we appear to have an adumbration of the Mag- 
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witch and Compeyson tragedy, which Dickens enlarged into a master- 
piece of drama. 

One of the most rollicking chapters in Great Expectations deals with 
Pip’s troubles when he put on his new suit. Jacob Faithful goes 
through the same agonies—* A new suit of clothes is generally an object 
of ambition, but with me it was far otherwise. Encumbered with my 
naval apparel, I experienced at once feelings of restraint and sorrow. 
My shoes hurt me, my worsted stockings irritated the skin ....I 
fancied myself a man, but was very much embarrassed with my 
manhood.” 

The heroine of “ Jacob Faithful ” is no Estella, yet there are touches 
that remind us of her. She alternately pities and laughs at her humble 
playfellow—laughs at him till he cries. They drift apart and are 
estranged ; she comes to him in the end with somewhat of the manner 
that Estella returned to Pip. 

There is a fight : the combatants are Jacob and a lad named Brace- 
girdle, but they might almost be Pip and Herbert Pocket. When Jacob 
had given his adversary the knock-out blow, it was the beaten lad | 
who “asked me whether I had had enough” and then fell senseless. 
Pip, it will be remembered, had no art, but had an arm like a black- 
smith. Jacob had no art, but, said his master, in order to account for 
his victory, “ his arms are like little sledge-hammers.”’ 

But the coincidences and suggestions scattered throughout the book 
are by no means confined to Great Expectations. I noted a few 
sentences and a few facts which might have been stored in Dickens’s 
mind and were reproduced in Oliver Twist. Jacob, after the death’of 
his parents, became a charity boy. The references to the pitiable 
lot of “a destitute orphan ” are numerous ; the sardonic criticism of 
charity’s methods of labelling her victims (a favourite theme with 
Dickens) originates with Marryat (vide Chap. III.). And it is just worth 
noting that the chief tare at Jacob’s school is “ brimstone and treacle ” 
—which strikes another chord of memory. We all remember Oliver 
Twist’s soup which Bumble bade him not to let his tears fall into as 
it was weak enough already; and we find Jacob Faithful’s mother 
repeating her dose of gin as ‘“‘its potency was diluted with her tears.” 
A snivelling, cruel, intriguing usher in the school is so entirely Dicken- 
sian that it is surprising to find the sketch is Marryat’s; and the big 
red-headed boy who schemes against Jacob might just as well have been 
called Noah Claypole as Barnaby Bracegirdle. Bad blood arises be- 
tween them because the lad sneers at Jacob’s dead mother. Was not 
this Claypole’s offence? When Oliver Twist was taken before the 
magistrate he was condemned at sight. Jacob had a similar experience. 
True, he was a witness, not a prisoner, but the observers did not know 
that, and so—‘‘ He’s a young hand for such work,” cried one. “‘ There’s 
gallows marked on his face,” observed another. Thus does fiction 
repeat itself. 

Now we jump to another volume for which Dickens might have de- 
rived a hint from Marryat. There was a good deal of controversy 
when Dickens adopted the bold expedient of getting rid of a heavy- 
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drinking person in Bleak House by spontaneous combustion. The 
same event is related in the very first chapter of ‘‘ Jacob Faithful,” 
this being the fate of the boy’s mother. “ She perished from what is 
termed spontaneous combustion, an inflammation of the gases generated 
from the spirits absorbed into the system.’ Is it not likely that so 
weird an event impressed Dickens’s mind, and that years afterwards 
the dormant thought was aroused and used afresh? At all events, 
Marryat was first in the field with his daring speculation. 

And now we come to another curious parallel. One of the principal 
characters in the story is Tom Beazeley. I should not liken him to 
Silas Wegg because he had a wooden leg—in fact, he had two—for 
that would be nonsensical ; but this wooden-legged man had a pecu- 
liarity so striking that it cannot be passed over. It was for dropping 
into poetry at every opportunity, and, what is more, “ often altering 
the words to suit the occasions.” ‘‘ His memory was retentive and his 
stock of songs incredible,” wrote Marryat ; and as evidence of his 
Wegg-like proclivity for adapting the poetry to circumstances, we at 
once get this specimen :— 


«No glory I covet, no riches I want 
Ambition is nothing to me ; 
But one thing I beg of kind heaven to grant ”— 


and here Wegg’s genius displays itself— 
“For breakfast a good cup of tea.” 


In character, Beazeley is not a bit like Wegg ; their wooden legs and 
adapted poems are all they have in common.. Nor is the Boffin touch 
lacking, when one of the man’s admirers temarks—* Truly and it did 
delight mine ear—and, without legs too!” Mention of Mr. Boffin brings 
us to another point. There are a Mr. and Mrs. Turnbull in the story. 
Turnbull 1s a bluff hearty man, an old whaler, who simply requires 
comfort in his home, and his room is furnished accordingly. But 
Mrs. Tucnbull, like Mrs. Boffin, is a high-flier after fashion ; so her 
room is adorned with “all those spider-like French things’ which 
delight her heart. They have two designing friends also, who are not 
far removed from the Lammle tribe, although they happen to be 
French. 

Ané still the coincidences multiply. There is a deaf man who might 
have been Mr. Wemmick’s aged parent, only his deafness turns out to 

be a trick, so I must not insist on that ; but he has a capricious little 
flirt of a daughter, a regular Dolly Varden, who goads her lover into 
such madness that he takes the King’s shilling, enlists, and is sent to 
the West Indies—suffering much as Joe Willett did (wide Chapter XIII). 
As if all this were not enough, we have an ice accident, and Jacob 
behaves to Mr. Turnbull much as Sam Weller behaved to Mr. Pickwick ; 
and later on we have a theatrical picnic in which one Thespian displays 
something of the oracular severity of Mr. Wopsle. We are next re- 
minded of the fate of upstarts of the Veneering class, and the desertions 
of them by the friends they had entertained, when disaster comes upon 
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the fashionable Mrs, Turnbull and ‘ spray bay ‘xe it ’’—all the 
snobs and toadies at once flying from the scene. 

But I must stop, Ido not wish to overstate the case or I could go 
on citing small incidents and quoting casual sentences until I laid myself 
open to the charge of proving too much, The separated incidents 
prove nothing; the cumulative effect of a score cannot be disputed. 
But all that | want to show is that here is a famous book, written by 
one of Dickens’s closest friends, and undoubtedly known to him ; that 
he probably absorbed a number of its ideas; that at various times 
and in various ways he utilised them and developed them, though 
quite forgetful of their origin, Such things continually happen—the 
seed falls on receptive soil, and it shoots up unexpectedly long after. On 
the other hand, my theory may be quite wrong, In that case, we simply 
divert ourselves with a series of curious similarities. But whether I 
am correct or not, and whatever may be the explanation, I think 
readers of these rough notes will not be ungrateful that I have once 
more directed their attention to a favourite old book which will give 
them, as it has given me, a spare afternoon’s recreation, 


CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
QUITE AN OLD-FASHIONED RIDE 


M R, PICKWICK and his friends waiting in the cold on the outside of 

the Muggleton coach, which they have just attained, well wrapped 
up in great-coats, shawls and comforters. The portmanteaus and 
carpet bags have been stowed away, and Mr, Weller and the guard are 
endeavouring to insinuate into the fore-boot a huge cod-fish several 
aiges too large for it which is snugly packed up, in a long brown basket, 
with a layer of straw over the top, and which has been left to the last, 
in order that he may repose in safety on the half-dozen barrels of real 
native oysters, all the property of Mr, Pickwick, which have been 
arranged in regular order at the bottom of the receptacle. The interest 
displayed in Mr, Pickwick’s countenance is most intense, as Mr, Weller 
and the guard try to squeeze the cod-fish into the boot, first head-first, 
and then tail-firat, and then top upward, and then bottom upward, 
and then side-ways, and then long-ways, all of which artifices the im- 
placable cod-fish sturdily resists, until the guard accidentally hits him 
in the very middle of the basket, whereupon he suddenly disappears 
into the boot, and with him, the head and shoulders of the guard 
himself, who, not caleulating upon so sudden a cessation of the passive 


resistance of the cod-fish, experiences a very unexpected shock, to the — 


unamotherable delight of all the porters and bystanders. Upon this, 
Mr, Pickwick smiles with great good-humour, and drawing a shilling 
from his waistcoat pocket, begs the guard, as he picks himself out of 
the boot, to drink his health in a glass of hot brandy and water; at 
which the guard smiles too, and Messrs, Snodgrass, Winkle and Tupman, 
all amile in company, ‘The guard and Mr, Weller disappear for five 
minutes: most probably to get the hot brandy and water, for they 
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smelljvery strongly of it, when they return, the coachman mounts to 
the box, Mr. Weller jumps up behind. the Pickwickians pull their coats 
round their legs and their shawls over their noses, the helpers pull the 
horse-cloths off, the coachman shouts out a cheery “ All right,” and 
away they go. i 

They have rumbled through the streets, and jolted over the stones, 
and at length reach the wide and open country. The wheels skim over 
the hard and frosty ground : and the horses, bursting into a canter at 
a smart crack of the whip, step along the road as if the load behind them: 
coach, passengers, cod-fish, oyster barrels, and all: were but a feather 
at their heels. They have descended a gentle slope, and enter upon a 
level, as compact and dry as a solid block of marble, two miles long. 
Another crack of the whip, and on they speed, at a smart gallop: the 
horses tossing their heads and rattling the harness, as if in exhilaration 
at the rapidity of the motion: while the coachman, holding whip and 
reins in one hand, takes off his hat with the other, and resting it on his 
knees, pulls out his handkerchief, and wipes his forehead : partly because 
he has a habit of doing it, and partly because it’s as well to show the 
passengers how cool he is, and what an easy thing it 1s to drive four-in- 
hand, when you have had as much practice as he had. Having done 
this very leisurely (otherwise the effect would be materially impaired) 
he replaces his handkerchief, pulls on his hat, adjusts his gloves, sque res 
his elbows, cracks the whip again, and on they speed, more merrily 
than before. 

A few small houses, scattered on either side of the road, betoken the 
entrance to some town or village. The lively notes of the guard’s 
key-bugle vibrate in the clear cold air, and wake up the old gentleman 
inside, who, -arefully letting down the window-sash half-way, and 
standing sentry over the air, takes a short peep out, and then carefully 
pulling it up again, informs the other inside that they’re going to 
change directly ; on which the other inside wakes himself up, and 
determines to postpone his next nap until after the stoppage. Again 
the bugle sounds, lustily forth, and rouses the cottager’s wife and 
children, who peep out at the house-door, and watch the coach till it 
turns the corner, when they once more crouch round the blazing fire, 
and throw on another log of wood against father comes home; while 
father himself, a full mile off, has just exchanged a friendly nod with the 
coachman, and turned round to take a good long stare at the vehicle 
as it whirls away. 

And now the bugle plays a lively air as the coach rattles through the 
ill-paved streets of a country-town ; and the coachman, undoing the 
buckle which keeps his ribands together, prepares to throw them off the 
moment he stops. Mr. Pickwick emerges from his coat collar, and looks 
about him with great curiosity; perceiving which, the coachman 
informs Mr. Piekwick of the name of the town, and tells him it was 
market day yesterday, both of which pieces of information Mr. Pickwick 
retails to his fellow passengers; whereupon they emerge from their 
eoat collars too, and look about them also. Mr. Winkle, who sits at 
the extreme edge, with ore leg dangling in the air, is nearly precipitated 
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into the street, as the coach twists round the sharp corner by the 
cheesemonger s shop, and turns into the market place ; and before Mr. 
Snodgrass, who sits next to him, has recovered from his alarm, the y 
pull up at the inn yard, where the fresh horses, with cloths on, are 
already waiting. The coachman throws down the reins and: gets 
down himself, and the other outside passengers drop down also ; except 
those who have no great confidence in their ability to get up again ; 
and they remain where they are, and stamp their feet against the coach 
to warm them—looking, with longing eyes and red noses, at the bright 
fire in the inn bar, and the sprigs of holly with red berries which orna- 
ment the window. 

But the guard has delivered at the corn-dealer’s shop the brown 
paper packet he took out of the little pouch which hangs over his shoul- 
der by a leathern strap ; and has seen the horses carefully put to; and 
has thrown on the pavement the saddle which was brought from 
London on the coach-roof ; and has assisted in the conference between 
the coachman and the hostler about the grey mare that hurt her 
off-fore-leg last Tuesday ; and he and Mr. Weller are all right behind, 
and the coachman is all right in front, and the old gentleman inside, 
who has kept the window down full two inches all this time, has pulled 
it up again, and the cloths are off, and they are all ready for starting, 
except the “‘ two stout gentlemen,” whom the coachman inquires after 
with some impatience. Hereupon the coachman, and the guard, and 
Sam Weller, and Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass, and all the hostlers, 
and every one of the idlers, who are more in number than all the others 
put together, shout for the missing gentlemen as loud as they can 
bawl. A distant response is heard from the yard, and Mr. Pickwick 
and Mr. Tupman come running down it, quite out of breath, for they 
have been having a glass of ale a-piece, and Mr. Pickwick’s fingers are 
so cold that he has been full five minutes before he could find the 
sixpence to pay for it. The coachman shouts an admonitory “ Now 
then, gen’lm’n!”’ the guard re-echoes it; the old gentleman inside 
thinks it’s very extraordinary thing that people will get down when they 
know there isn’t time for it; Mr. Pickwick struggles up on one side, 
Mr. Tupman on the other ; Mr. Winkle cries “ All right ; ” and off they 
start. Shawls are pulled up, coat collars are re-adjusted, the pavement 
ceases, the houses disappear, and they are once again dashing along 
the open road, with the fresh clear air blowing in their faces, and 
gladdening their very hearts within them. 

Such was the progress of Mr. Pickwick and his friends by the Muggleton 
Telegraph, on their way to Dingley Dell; and at three o’clock that 
afternoon they al! stood, high and dry, safe and sound, hale and hearty, 
upon the steps of the Blue Lion, having taken or the road quite enough 
of ale and brandy to enable them to bid defiance to the frost that was 
binding up the earth in its iron fetters, and weaving its beautiful net- 
work upon the trees and hedges. 


The Pickwick Papers, Chap. 38. 


‘ 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND THE WAR 


WRITER was asked recently to give from Charles Dickens’s 
writings what he regarded as the most appropriate quotation 
applicable to some phase of the present War. He replied in the 
Gloucester Journal of August 31st as follows :— 

The Novelist, though brimming over with human sympathies and 
the tenderest emotions, had scant patience with that form of maudlin 
sentiment which would, if it could, save the cruel ruftian from his punish- 
ment being made to * fit the crime.’”’ As witness the fate of so many 
of his villains, from Fagin and Bill Sikes upwards. 

How would Charles Dickens have dealt with the pirates who sank the 
Lusitania, for instance? The following extract from the Perils of 
Certain English Prisoners—one of the not very well known but none 
the less delightful short stories amongst Lickens’s occasional writings 
makes interesting reading in these days : _ 


a 


Up comes Mr. Commissicner Pordage with his Diplomatic coat on. 

‘Captain Carton,”’ says he, “Sir, what is this ?” 

‘‘ This, Mr. Commissioner ”’ (he was very short with him), ‘is an 
expedition against the Pirates.” 

** Sir,”’ says Commissioner Pordage, ‘I trust there is going to be 
no unnecessary cruelty committed ?” 

“Sir,” returns the officer, ‘I trust not.” 

“That is not enough, Sir,’ cries Commissioner Pordage, getting 
wroth. “ Captain Carton, I give you notice. Government requires 
you to treat the enemy with great delicacy, consideration, clemency 
and forbearance.” 

‘* Sir,” says Captain Carton, ** I am an English officer, commanding 
English men, and I hope I am not likely to disappoint the Govern- 
ment’s just expectations. But I presume you know that these 
villains under their black flag have despoiled our countrymen of 
their property, burnt their homes, barbarously murdered them and 
their little children, and worse than murdered their wives and 
daughters ?”” 

‘** Perhaps I do, Captain Carton,” answers Pordage, waving his 
hand, with dignity ; ‘“‘perhaps I do not. It is not customary, Sir, 
for Government to commit itself.” 

‘‘It matters very little, Mr. Pordage, whether or no. Believing 
that I hold my commission by the allowance of God, and not that I 
have received it direct from the Devil, I shall certainly use it with 
all avoidance of unnecessary suffering and with all merciful swiftness 
of execution to exterminate these people from the face of the earth. 
Let me recommend you to to go home, Sir, and to keep out of the 
night-air.” 


> 


The reference to “ Government” is, of course, inapplicable to our 
Administration, which is prosecuting the War with all the vigour at 


its command ; but in depicting the pacifist Pordage and those of his 


clan whose treatment of the pirates would be characterised by ~ great 
delicacy, consideration, clemency and forbearance,’ one is tempted to 
ask, “Is not Dickens also amongst the prophets?” We certainly 
seem to recognise Captain Carton. 
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WILL DICKENS LIVE? 
By SYDNEY JEFFERY 


ON OE much of Dickens will live,” said George Meredith, “ because 

it has so little correspondence to life. He was the incarnation of 
Cockneydom, a caricaturist who aped the moralist. He should have 
kept to short stories. If his novels are read at all in the future, people 
will wonder what we saw in them, save some possible element of fun 
meaningless to them.” 

Is this true? Will Dickens decline in popular favour? If so, 
through what shortcomings ? 

Dickens had shortcomings which give his works an appearance 
of not corresponding with life. It is true that his novels are melo- 
dramatic; that his art “absolutely forbade him to go beneath the 
surface,” and that possibly to this fact he owes his popularity with the 
man in the street, who estimates by the superficial. But it is not that 
his philosophy is false, but incomprehensive. His ethics are incom- 
plete ; he does not work them out to a definite conclusion. He can 
hardly be considered a born arbitrator ; having once taken up a position 
he would stick in it whatever the prestidigitation of circumstance— 
a habit not essentially virtuous. In his novels he does not seem to 
appreciate the significance of nature pure and simple ; to him a tree 
was no more than a wooden stump covered with pretty green leaves, 
a bower for songsters, an effective stage property. His presentation 
of joy is too intense or over-charged. It may be weil to emulate 
Peter Doodey, “ always merry and bright,” but habitual exaltation is 
a mild form of insanity, as Dickens knew ; yet his own flow of animal 
spirits sometimes verges on the hysterical. We hear it said that his 
optimism, though beneficial, is unnatural and impossible of cultivation 
by the normal man ; was it not Goethe who poirted out, “ Those great 
hearts, how brainless usually were their possessors.” But there is 
something to be said for a narcotic optimism as against a determination 
to grapple with realism. 

Then again, in Dickens’s narratives we find no “ cutting off through 
hasty accidents ” to invest them with an air of reality ; they mature 
undisturbed by the poking of Fate’s finger; and, with a disregard of 
eugenics which makes the thoughtful shudder, he marries off his Jenny 
Wrens to any tinker, tailor or candlestick-maker who may have strayed 
into the scene. Generally speaking, his plots, though carefully adhered 
to after conception, are flimsy; they are inconsequent, sometimes 
not sufficiently dramatic to infuse vitality into the action, and in fact 
would compare poorly with those of lesser novelists ; and even granting 
that life itself is inconsequent, they are unravelled laboriously and at 
excessive length. He moreover was too willing to sprinkle his castes 
with freaks of nature, and cogitate upon the physical eccentricities of 
his puppets rather than upon their mental and moral attributes ; 
to trick one into sympathy by making heroics of the invalid or crippled, 
by bespeaking nobility of nature by prettiness and villainy by coarse 
or brutish feature—which is not necessarily true to life. Or he employs 
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gaucherie as the hall-mark of lovable quaintness ; but the fact is that 
if we actually met many of his favourite characters, we should probably 
be repelled as by affectation, mawkishness, “‘ mardness ”’ or weakness 
of mind ; for however excellent their inevident intentions, their exterior 
would make no appeal to our admiration when not viewed through 
Dickens’s rose-coloured glasses. Yet Dickens lets such folk carry all 
before them, leading to endings improbably happy !_ The persistence 
with which he finds “ the type of domestic beauty as a matter of course 
beneath a humble roof,”’* is not too satisfactory ; the tendency of 
democracy is to become less and less enamoured of the humble. And 
his Knglish is weakened by exaggerations and tiring mannerisms 
which occasionally descend +c the ludicrous. 

All this granted, however, must we cast down the escutcheon because 
it bears a blot ? Must we .eject the good because we cannot condone 
the bad? Dickens had faults; but beside his achievements they 
dwindle to insignificance. I cannot understand upon what grounds 
Meredith asserted that Dickens merely aped the moralist ; I find no 
proof of insincerity, although I do think his heart was stronger than his 
intellect. It is unsportsmanlike to compare him with modern novelists ; 
to do so is to compare the father with the son. Without the father the 
son would not have been, and but for able tuition would not have met 
with such successes. How would literature fare now had there never 
been a Dickens? ‘The last few decades are unrivalled for English 
fiction ; and when we remember that 1t germinated in Dickens, it is 
difficult to imagine his fame declining. He will always be criticised— 
his weaknesses and failings are too obvious to be overlooked ; but his 
place remains among the pioneers of his age, an age which was far from 
knowing its own mind. Can the literary student afford to ignore him ? 
He is unsurpassed in the wealth of hisinvention, And if his philosophy 
is shallow, his poetic instinct is spontaneous. Nor are his plots in- 
variably weak, nor his philosophies invariably shallow. A Tale of 
Tuo Cities, Barnaby Rudge and Oliver Twist, which I should choose as 
his truest novels, though as usual the plots hinge on mere coincidences, 
must be admitted great in art of conception and durability of workman- 
ship ; and is not the philosophy,of The Battle of Life and Hard Times 
synonymous with that very type which in our day gains favour of the 
public ? Nor can it be gainssid that in actual life Dickens’s campaigns 
achieved unique results ; he alone of modern writers did immediately 
effect reforms and abolish wrongs ; and although that cannot affect the 
future of his works, it is significant. The acuteness or his observation 
was almost abnormal, with a result that we have contemporary pictures 
which the historian can accept as authoritative. 

It 1s natural that an artist of Meredith’s calibre should spurn what he 
apparently considered the prostitution of an art to the necessities of 
an era ; but Dickens redeemed his times in a wonderful way—he pointed 
a path in literature which has not yet proved a blind one, and the 
Dickensian Christmas at least is not likely to die. Certainly, as 
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Meredith indicates, his work is cheapened by topical allusions which 
are apt to obscure its meaning and mar its refinement ; but for that 
matter so are Shakespeare’s. Sam Weller is no worse than Ensign 
Pistol, Nym or Bardolph ; and if particular springs of merriment run 
dry with certain generations, the fundamental principle of laughter 
and tears does not. 

If the popularity of Dickens ever wanes, it will not be the fault of 
his writings, but of the reader’s perspective. I think the disappoint- 
ment with which many declare they read Dickens arises from the fact 
that they approach him from a wrong standpoint. Ardent Dickensians 
tend to proselytise their acquaintances by exalting the hero’s virtue 
and neglecting to enumerate his faults, thereby raising ‘“ great ex- 
pectations ’’ which prejudice the likely recruit, and, not being duly 
realised, mar the important first impression. Such hero-worship is 
bootless. If the best is to be got out of him, Dickens perhaps more 
than any other novelist needs to be read with a nice appreciation of 
the proportion of things ; and I also believe that the measure of satis- 
faction afforded the reader largely depends on the order in which the 
novels are read. It is a mistake to study Dickens to the exclusion of 
other writers ; it is no service to literature, Dickens, the other writers, 
or the reader himself. Dickensian treatment is too vividly chiaroscuro 
to convince of its own accord; whereas an acquaintance with 
more balanced and coherent fiction vindicates its general faithful- 
ness. 

Of course Meredith’s prophecy may be realised ; but as yet signs are 
scant enough, and Dickens holds his own. 


“ Nathlesse doe ye still loud his prayses sing, 


That all the woods may answer, and your Eccho ring.” 
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Zs. a. £ 's.' d. 
Amnt. acknowledged 1216 17 4 Already forwarded to 
Mrs. Newcomer LaLOE 6 the National In- 
Eastwood School .. ie xOr 20 stitute for the 
Miss Andrea Stephens, Blind for the 
per Miss C. Matz. . ee ay) manufacture of 
W. A. Goold O70) the books as per 
Ine IBS és 0 4 0 list in last month’s 

W. J. Rutter O20 Dickensian ... 1202 17 6 

Balance... ok OMe 

£1222 “910 £1222 9 10 
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SOME PARODIES OF “THE IVY GREEN ” 


By WILLIAM MILLER 
le 


jhe to parody a writer is, as has been said, obviously to pay him a 

compliment ; and if, as Lord Shaftesbury said, “‘a subject 
which will not bear raillery is suspicious,” Dickens had every reason 
to be flattered at the way his poem of ‘‘ The Ivy Green” was 
subjected to that peculiar form of humour. 

He had suffered at the hands of the plagiarist and naturally ‘took 
umbrage at their ways ; but he should have been, and no doubt was, 
extremely amused with the parodies his writings inspired. 

“The Ivy Green ” lent itself to this genial kind of exercise, and 
although some of the specimens are not good or even skilful, they 
each possess a certain sort of geniality and dexterity, and indicate 
the popularity of Dickens’s poem for the purpose. 

““ The Ivy Green ” appeared in the fourth chapter of The Pickwick 
Papers in 1836. Ten years later Dickens started The Daily News, 
the first number of which was published on January 21st, 1846. 
For many years the paper had but a struggling existence. Al- 
though Dickens only edited it for a little while, it was well known 
that he always was interested in its success, so that the author of 
the following parody had a motive in choosing Dickens’s poem as 

the model for his effort. This appeared in the third volume of 
The Man in.the Moon in 1848, and was entitled— 


Tue Dairy NEws. 
Oh ! a dreary print is The Daily News, 
And its life is a wonder to all, 
It puts.in advertisements others refuse, 
But sooner or later must fall. 2 
Its leaders are heavy, confused its page, 
And dismal its general tone ; 

In club, or in coffee-house, nothing but rage 
Is, when it is offered, shown. 

Lent for nothing to all who choose 
A losing game is The Daily News. 


Oh! The Daily News began with a bang, 
And was going to shut up The Times, 

And twaddles that murderers never should hang, 
And -printed “large sympathy ” rhymes. 

But still the old gallows its reign enjoyed ; 
And still did ‘ "The People ”’ refuse, 

To trust to the ryhmes that their friends deployed, 
In the sheets of The Daily News. 


Oh! The Daily News never publishes ‘“‘ wants” 
Of footmen, or nurses, or cooks. 

Nor many announcements of ships or of sales 
But only the Whitefriars books ; 

Which pretty well shows what everyone knows, 
By no one it ever is seen, 


ied 
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And soon shall we, when it ceases to be, 
Forget that it ever has been. 

Let it abuse or praise if it choose 
There’s nobody minds The Daily News. 


The next parody is met with in Pwnch in 1852, and is called — 
GREEN PEA Sour. 


Oh ! a splendid soup is the hue Pea Green, 
I for it often call ! 
And up it comes in a smart tureen, 
When I dine in my banquet hall. 
When a leg of mutton at home is boiled, 
The liquor I always keep, 
And in that liquor (before ’tis spoiled), 
A peck of peas I steep. 
When boiled till tender they have been, 
I rub through a sieve the peas so green, 


Though the trouble the indolent may shock, 
I rub with all my power ; 
And having returned them to the stock, 
I stew’them for more than an hour ; 
Then of younger peas I take some more, 
The mixture to improve, 
Thrown in a little time before, 
The soup from the fire I move. 
Then seldom a better soup is seen, 
Than the old familiar Soup Pea Green. 


Since first I began my household career, 
How many my dishes have been ! 
But the one that digestion never need fear, 
's the simple old soup Pea Green. 
The giblet may hie, the gravy fall, 
And the turtle lose its charm ; 
But the Green Pea triumphs over them all, 
And does not the siightest harm. 
Smoking hot in a smart tureen, 
A rare old soup is the true Pea Green ! 


Three years later, on February 10, 1855, Punch again perpetrated 
the following parody called forth by the mismanagement of the 
Crimean War. 


“OrriciaL Routine.” 
(A new song to an old tune, as sung in the War Office.) 


Oh, a dainty growth is Official Routine, 
That crawleth o’er systems old: 

With red-tape tendrils clasping keen, 
And choking when they fold ! 

What stores have rotted, what ships decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim ! 

How he fettereth hand, and bindeth head, 
So terrible and so trim ! 
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For knaves and fools a sheltering screen, 
Oh a glorious growth is Official Routine ! 


He worketh his way, with men and things, 
Alike by land and sea; 
And the weaker his root, the tighter he clings 
By his vis inertiae. 
You may see him trailing along the ground, 
O’er an army’s new-made graves : 
Or barring their way that stand around 
To save wrecked stores from waves. 
At Balaklava all serene— 
; A flourishing growth is Official Routine. 


Let men and ministers have their day, 
And be as they had not been, 
Official routine still holdeth sway, 
In its mingled grey and green. 
The brave old creeper, in these our days, 
Still fattens, as in the past, 
And the noblest host a nation could raise, 
Has fallen, its prey at last ! 
Creeping still where life has been— 
A territle plant is Official Routine. 


[ To be continued] 


THE IDENTITY OF “THE WARREN” OF 
“BARNABY RUDGE” 


By CHARLES McNAUGHT- 


Ros PARK, Chigwell, the seat of Lieut-General Sir Francis 
Lloyd, K.C.B., D.S.0., (and now presumably to be resumed as 

the family dwelling) is immortalised by Charles Dickens (as is now 
claimed) under the guise of “The Warren” in Barnaby Rudge—the 
vivid story of the Lord George Gordon Riots and the Eighteenth 
_ Century Volunteers or East London. There was doubtless an earlier 
' house upon the site—tor the village of Chigwell is one of the most 
ancient of that part of the county of Essex; but the oldest parts of 
__ the present structure date from about 1600 and may have been built 
in the last years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign or very early in that of 
_ King James I. The Harvey family was then in possession of the 
Estate and the father of the celebrated William Harvey (the discoverer 

of the circulation of the blood) built or rebuilt the house we now see—or 
rather the older parts of it. Many relics of the Harvey family— 
portraits, furniture, staircases, balustrades, etc., are still to be found 
there. Mr. and Lady Sybil Vivian Smith are careful guardians of this 
most interesting old house and its appurtenances. Mr. Philip Main- 
waring Johnston has an alluring article on Rolls Park, liberally illus- 
trated, in a recent issue of that beautiful production, “ Country Life.” 
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In 1776, “the old red briékYhouse,” as Dickens relates, “ stood in its 
own grounds close by ‘The King’s Head’ (which in the tale is called 
‘The Maypole’) and we are to know that fifteen or twenty years 
befora, that house stood in a park five times a8 broad which, with other 
and richer property, bit by bit, changed hands and dwindled 
away,” 

But most Dickensians of the immediate neighbourhood and of 
Kastern Suburbia generally will still be inclined to regard Loughton 
Hall—-which was burned down in December, 1836—ag the main 
material basis of ° The Warren” of Charles Dickens’s tale in the 
Wpping Vovest Chapters of Barnaby Rudge; although, it must be ad- 
mitted, some zealots ignove the fact that The Inimitable was prone to 
mingle his recollections and to irradiate them with his faney and 
genius, making them a composite whole—a mosaic true in essence, but 
not in mathematical detail, It is recalled still in the parlour and 
club room of “The Maypole’ that Gabriel Varden, Sergeant of the 
Royal Mast London Volunteers, in his first appearance in Barnaby 
Rudge, ov his return from a locksmith’s job at “ The Warren,” was held 
up by a mysterious horseman who threatened him when he was “ two 
niles’ from The Maypole,” and “ four miles and a good half besides 
from the Half-way House” at Stratford, To shelter himself, his tool 
cart and his nag from the wild wind and pelting rain in George Lane, 
he hastened back to Chigwell’s only Lnn—where five and twenty years 
before he had courted the hapless woman who became Mary Rudge 
and the mother of demented Barnaby, It was, and is, locally thought 
that Loughton Hall’s romantic history picked up from the inn servants 
and hangers-on, and the memories of the village gossips regarding the 
recent disastrous fire, impressed themselves upon the imagination of 
Charles Dickens on his many holiday and festal visits to quaint old 
Ohigwell, while Barnaby Rudge was engendering and probably long 
before; and that Joe Willet’s reference to “the old red brick house ’ 
must apply to the Hall whose burning made—at the climax of the 
slory—"'a bright and vivid glare which illuminated all the country ” 
although it was on the other side of the Valley, It was still more 
probable that Loughton Hall's sad story, then two centuries old, of a 
lavish and foolish owner who squandered his great inheritance touched 
(he imagination of the visitor sauntering around the precincts of ‘ The 
Maypole or musing in the adjacent village churchyard, Certainly 
“the old building with more gable ends than a lazy man would care 
to count on a sunny day ; huge zig-zag chimneys out of which it seemed 
as though even smoke could not choose but come out in more than 
naturally fantastic shapes imparted to it in its tortuous progress ; and 
vant stables, gloomy, ruinous and empty ’—might apply to “ The 
King's Head" at Chigwell when ita ceased to be on a main posting road 
and & baiting place for the mail coaches, But it could never have been 
anything like the meaner and unpicturesque, though veritable “ May- 
pole tno,” which was in another part of forestral Kusex where for long 
the bacchanalia of Wairlop Mair was celebrated, 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLXVI. 
STYLE 


(UNSING or keening, cleverness or skill, 
How word the wordless magic, or define 
Aérial graces hovering o’er each line— 
Rich pearls of phrase or diamonds dropped at will ? 
Like claps these word-gems for the zone, which still 
Enhances every form of grace, they shine ; 
Shine, yes, but shine as the leaves deck the vine— 
Decking it, yes, but helping it to fill 
Its clusters in the sunshine surely. See, 
Coyly advancing first their scented flower 
Kissed by the zephyi, rifled by the bee, 
Ever expanding till at the right hour 
Nods the full bunch amidst their green array : 
So aidful is the beauteous alway. 


From Charles Dickens: Sketches in Acrostics (1849), 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage o} 
asking, don’t it?”’—Rosa Dart ir. 


QUESTIONS 

AVERSION TO Soup. What Gentleman in Dickens passionately 
disliked soup, and was adamant in the matter ?-—-A, N. 

Exviza Grimwoop. Any particulars about Eliza Grimwood (The 
Pair of Gloves) will be welcomed, 

Propuetic Private. Who was the “ prophetic private in the 
Life Guards ” mentioned in the preface to A Tale of Two Cities. 

Dickens’s Lire or our Saviour. What has become of the MS, 
of the life of our Saviour written by Dickens for his children ( Gentleman’ s 
Mag.) v. 1870, p.; 231 ?—Joun ARDAGH, 


ANSWERS 


Dickens’s Lire or our Saviour. The manuscript is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., we believe. Eprror. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

LONDON.—On the evening of September 4th London Dickensians 
visited, Saint Olave’s Church, Tooley Street, shortly to be demolished, 
and afterwards proceeded to the old coaching house of ‘ 'The George 
Inn,” where Mr. Matz gave a brief account of its history. ‘The following 
Saturday, September 7th, a most enjoyable ramble through Richmond 
and, Twickenham was conducted by Mr, 8. J. Rust, who had prepared a 
capital itinerary. He had also persuaded Dr. J. R, Leeson, J.P., 
M.D., the recognised authority on the district, to accompany the 
party. Under the guidance of these two genial and interesting gentle- 
men, the afternoon was more than successful. Commencing at Rich- 
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In 1775, “the old red bri¢kthouse,” as Dickens relates, ‘‘ stood in its 
own grounds close by ‘ The King’s Head’ (which in the tale is called 
“The Maypole’) and we are to know that fifteen or twenty years 
befora, that house stood in a park five times as broad which, with other 
and richer property, bit by bit, changed hands and dwindled 
away.” 

But most Dickensians of the immediate neighbourhood and of 
Eastern Suburbia generally will still be inclined to regard Loughton 
Hall—which was burned down in December, 1836—as the main 
material basis ot “The Warren” of Charles Dickens’s tale in the 
Epping Forest Chapters of Barnaby Rudge; although, it must be ad- 
mitted, some zealots ignore the fact that The Inimitable was prone to 
mingle his recollections and to irradiate them with his fancy and 
genius, making them a composite whole—a mosaic true in essence, but 
not in mathematical detail. It is recalled still in the parlour and 
club room of “The Maypole’ that Gabriel Varden, Sergeant of the 
Royal East London Volunteers, in his first appearance in Barnaby 
Rudge, on his return from a locksmith’s job at ‘ The Warren,” was held 
up by a mysterious horseman who threatened him when he was “ two 
miles ” from “ The Maypole,” and “ four miles and a good half besides 
from the Half-way House” at Stratford. To shelter himself, his tool 
cart and his nag from the wild wind and pelting rain in George Lane, 
he hastened back to Chigwell’s only Inn—where five and twenty years 
before he had courted the hapless woman who became Mary Rudge 
and the mother of demented Barnaby. It was, and is, locally thought 
that Loughton Hall’s romantic history picked up from the inn servants 
and hangers-on, and the memories of the village gossips regarding the 
recent disastrous fire, impressed themselves upon the imagination of 
Charles Dickens on his many holiday and festal visits to quaint old 
Chigwell, while Barnaby Rudge was engendering and probably long 
before ; and that Joe Willet’s reference to “‘the old red brick house ”’ 
must apply to the Hall whose burning made—at the climax of the 
story—‘‘a bright and vivid glare which illuminated all the country ” 
although it was on the other side of the Valley. It was still more 
probable that Loughton Hall’s sad story, then two centuries old, of a 
lavish and foolish owner who squandered his great inheritance touched 
the imagination of the visitor sauntering around the precincts of “ The 
Maypole” or musing in the adjacent village churchyard. Certainly 
“the old building with more gable ends than a lazy man would care 
to count on a sunny day ; huge zig-zag chimneys out of which it seemed 
as though even smoke could not choose but come out in more than 
naturally fantastic shapes imparted to it in its tortuous progress ; and 
vast stables, gloomy, ruinous and empty ’—might apply to “ The 
King’s Head ” at Chigwell when its ceased to be on a main posting road 
and a baiting place for the mail coaches. But it could never have been 
anything like the meaner and unpicturesque, though veritable “ May- 
pole Inn,” which was in another part of forestral Essex where for long 
the bacchanalia of Fairlop Fair was celebrated. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLXVI. 
STYLE 


CoN ING or keening, cleverness or skill, 
How word the wordless magic, or define 
Aérial graces hovering o’er each line— 
Rich pearls of phrase or diamonds dropped at will ? 
Like claps these word-gems for the zone, which still 
Enhances every form of grace, they shine ; 
Shine, yes, but shine as the leaves deck the vine— 
Decking it, yes, but helping it to fill 
Its clusters in the sunshine surely. See, 
Coyly advancing first their scented flower 
Kissed by the zephy:, rifled by the bee, 
Ever expanding till at the right hour 
Nods the full bunch amidst their green array : 
So aidful is the beauteous alway. 


From Charles Dickens: Sketches in Acrostics (1849), 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ?””—Rosa DARTLE. 


QUESTIONS 
AVERSION TO Sour. What Gentleman in Dickens passionately 
disliked soup, and was adamant in the matter ?—A. N. 
Eviza Grimwoop. Any particulars about Eliza Grimwood (The 
Pair of Gloves) will be welcomed. 
PRopHETIC PRiIvATE. Who was the “ prophetic private in the 
Life Guards ”’ mentioned in the preface to A Tale of Two Cities. 
Dickens’s LirE oF our Saviour. What has become of the MS. 
of the life of our Saviour written by Dickens for his children ( Gentleman’ s 
Mag.) v. 1870, p. 231 ?—JoHN ARDAGH. 
ANSWERS 
Dickens’s Lire oF our Saviour. The manuscript is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., we believe.—Ep1Tor. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

LONDON.—On the evening of September 4th London Dickensians 
visited. Saint Olave’s Church, Tooley Street, shortly to be demolished, 
and afterwards proceeded to the old coaching house of ‘‘ The George 
Inn,” where Mr. Matz gave a brief account of its history. The following 
Saturday, September 7th, a most enjoyable ramble through Richmond 
and. Twickenham was conducted by Mr. S. J. Rust, who had, prepared a 
capital itinerary. He had also persuaded Dr. J. R. Leeson, J.P., 
M.D., the recognised authority on the district, to accompany the 
party. Under the guidance of these two genial and interesting gentle- 
men, the afternoon was more than successful. Commencing at Rich- 
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mond Green, the ancient» Royal Palace and site of Hdmund Kean’s 
theatre and home were visited. Then, coming on to the riverside, the 
Hill was seen to great advantage. The famous view from the Terrace 
was greatly admired, thanks to the beautiful weather, after which the 
modern “Star and Garter,” was reached and the many Dickensian 
associations of its predecessor were recounted, and reference made to 
its present noble use. The descent through the picturesque wood to 
Petersham was then made, and Elm Lodge, in which Charles Dickens 
lived during the summer of 1839, was visited. The present owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, were extremely kind and courteous, and the 
members were delighted at being invited to see the room in which 
Dickens wrote. The gardens are very beautiful and here Dickens, 
Forster and their many friends used to enjoy all sorts of out-door 
pastimes. ‘Tea was served in the drawing room and on the terrace. 
On leaving, a very cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson for their great hospitality. Continuing through the beautiful 
grounds of Ham House, the scene of the duel in Nicholas Nickleby, to 
Twickenham Ferry, the ramble concluded near the old home of the 
Meagles of Little Dorrit. Here, Dr. Leeson and Mr. Rust were 
heartily thanked for the feast of good things they had provided. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Shakespeare and Dickens; « Leeture by Cumberland Clark, 
Privately printed, 10s. 6d. net. (To be had of Mr. C, J. Sawyer, 23 
New Oxford Street, W.C. 1) 

“ Dickens and the Dover Road,” The Ohristian Science Monitor 
(Boston, U.S.A.), August 10th. 

“The Old House in Little Dorrit,” by Claudius Clear. British 
Weekly, August 22nd. 

“ Bardell versus Pickwick,” by Theobald Mathew. Law Quarterly 
Review, July. 

“A Daughter of Dickens.” Bazaar, September 13th, 

“The Dickens Féte.’ The Daily Sketch, illus. ; Morning Advertiser; 
Morning Post; Daily News; Daily Telegraph; Daily Mail, illus.; 
Daily Graphic, illus.; Daily Chronicle, September 18th, and other papers, 

“The Dickens Fellowship Féte,” by G. K. Chesterton, Daily 
Telegraph, September 16th. 

“The Real Mr. Micawber.” Ohristian Science Monitor, Boston, 
ULS.A., August 20th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 


1. Cinderford : Opening meeting. 
4, Hull: “Conversazione,” arranged by the President, at the 
Metropole, at 7-45 p.m. 
4. Manchester; “ Charles Dickens as Poet and Dramatiat,’’ by Mr. 
Henry Yates, President, at Milton Buildings, at 7-15, 
5. London: Opening Meeting-——Music, Exhibition of Dickensiana, 
ete,, at Anderton’s Hotel, at 83 p.m. All Diekensians weleome, 
18. Hull: Representative Readings from Great Mxpectations by 
Members, at the Metropole, at 7-45 p.m. 
24, Edinburgh ; “ Quiequid agunt homines, volum...."’ by Major 
Wm. Guy, R.A.M.C., at Goold Hall, 


JOHN FORSTER 


The Friend and Biographer of Dickens 
From ‘The Dickens Circle,” by J. W. T. Ley 


See page 289 


